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he said, a clergyman of small income, who brought up a family very reputably which he chiefly fed with apple dumplins.
' He said, he had known several good scholars among the Irish gentlemen; but scarcely any of them correct in quantity. He extended the same observation to Scotland.
' Speaking of a certain Prelate, who exerted himself very laudably in building churches and parsonage - houses ; " however, said he, I do not find that he is esteemed a man of much professional learning, or a liberal patron of it;—yet, it is well, where a man possesses any strong positive excellence.—Few have all kinds of merit belonging to their character. We must not examine matters too deeply—No, Sir, a fallible being will fail some-where."
' Talking of the Irish clergy, he said, Swift was a man of great parts, and the instrument of much good to his country1.—Berkeley was a profound scholar, as well as a man of fine imagination; but Usher, he said, was the great luminary of the Irish church; and a greater, he added, no church could boast of; at least in modern times.
' We dined t£te-a-ttte at the Mitre, as I was preparing to return to Ireland, after an absence' of many years. I regretted much leaving London, where I had formed many agreeable connexions: " Sir, (said he,) I don't wonder at it; no man, fond of letters, leaves London without regret. But remember, Sir, you have seen and enjoyed a great deal;—you have seen life in its highest decorations, and the world has nothing new to exhibit. No man is so well qualifyed to leave publick life as he who has long tried it and known it well. We are always hankering after untried situations,
1 Johnson thus writes of him {Works, viii. 207):—'The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction; but it was soon discovered that between prudence and integrity he was seldom in the wrong; and that, when he was right, his spirit did not easily yield to opposition.' He adds : ' He delivered Ireland from plunder and oppression, and showed that wit confederated with truth had such force as authority was unable to resist. He said truly of himself that Ireland "was his debtor." It was from the time when he first began to patronise the Irish, that they may date their riches and prosperity.' Ib. p. 319. Pope, in his Imitations of Horace, II. i. 221, says;—
' Let Ireland tell how wit upheld her cause, Her trade supported, and supplied her laws, And leave on Swift this grateful verse engraved, " The rights a Court attacked, a poet saved."'
ande.'    Macaulay's Essays, ii. 183.    Dr. J. H. Burton
